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with " Brain Work and Manual Work," the present divorce between 
science and handcraft is discussed, and the advantages which science 
can derive from a combination of the two are eloquently set forth. 

Prince Krapotkin's work is undeniably interesting. Its strength 
consists in a clear and readable presentation of facts, a suggestive 
peering into the future and an all-pervasive humane spirit. Of the 
three points which he emphasizes, one is comparatively new — namely, 
the future dependence of each country upon its own home consumers. 
This sounds like the old doctrine of Carey and his predecessors ; but 
it is in reality very different. The chief defect in the argument, how- 
ever, is the failure to point out the future of international trade. If 
every nation is to create everything that it consumes, raw materials 
as well as manufactured products, international commerce will come 
to an end, and with it the very dissemination of international knowl- 
edge which forms the basis of his entire argument. The second 
point, as to the possibilities of agriculture, will doubtless be fresh 
and suggestive to many readers, although the work of our own 
American statistician, Mr. J. R. Dodge, hints at very much the same 
results. The third point — the future of the petty trades — has 
already been discussed incidentally by Marshall and other econo- 
mists. But in both these portions of the work the setting of the argu- 
ment is entirely new, and the results are remarkably suggestive. 

As a consequence, the work would undoubtedly be hailed by 
economists as a decided contribution to the subject, were it not 
for the fact that the author cannot refrain from importing into the 
exposition his familiar anarchistic ideas. These take the shape of 
continual allusions to the absurdity of our modern industrial meth- 
ods and to the principle of associative communism as the only solu- 
tion of the problem, from both the agricultural and the industrial 
point of view. It must be admitted, however, that these passages can 
be eliminated without impairing the value of the remainder ; and in its 
purely economic portions the book deserves serious consideration. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

The Truth about Agricultural Depression : An Economic Study 
of the Evidence of the Royal Commission. By Francis Allston 
Channing, M. P. London, New York and Bombay, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898. — xvi, 388 pp. 

A feature of the final report of the royal commission on agricul- 
tural depression in Great Britain, made public in the summer of 
1897, was the voluminous dissenting report of a single member of the 
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commission, Mr. F. A. Channing. It occupied one hundred and 
forty-five out of the three hundred and seventy pages of the blue- 
book, and was virtually an independent examination, from the tenant 
farmer's point of view, of the evidence submitted. Desirous of reach- 
ing a wider circle or of reiterating the message, Mr. Channing has 
here reprinted his report. A preface displaces the original introduc- 
tory chapter, which is in turn relegated to an appendix. A summary 
of farm accounts and the text of the proposed revision of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill are also added to the volume, which is issued 
with an independent title and with so incidental a reference to its 
original appearance as to mislead the American reader. 

Mr. Channing asserts the futility of discussing any general correct- 
ives of agricultural depression : " Protection is dead ; bimetallism, 
an academic theory." The more fruitful task is to consider what is 
within reach, and to recommend palliatives, not panaceas. Dissent 
is had from the report of the commission, not only because of its 
defects in method and in presentation, but because the situation 
" has there been considered almost exclusively from the standpoint 
of the landlord, and has not been threshed out solely from the 
economic point of view." 

The decline of agriculture within the past twenty-five years has 
resulted, in the main, from the fall in prices of agricultural produce, 
due to the opening of new countries and the improvements in trans- 
portation. But a further cause, Mr. Channing adds, has been the 
excessive rent paid by agricultural tenants, from the failure of land- 
lords to reduce rents to the point at which the economic loss from 
the fall in price would be fairly shared between landlord and tenant. 
Excessive and preferential railway rates and charges, the fraudulent 
sale of adulterated food products and the unfair incidence of local 
and imperial taxation have been contributory influences. 

The practicable remedies suggested are : (i) amendment of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, so as to extend the principle of agricultural 
arbitration to rent and to give real security to tenants' capital in- 
vested in the soil and to the tenure of their holdings ; (2) amendment 
of the Railway and Canal Traffic Acts, so as to permit easy and 
prompt adjudication as to the reasonableness of any rate or condition 
of transportation ; (3) revision of existing regulations as to the 
adulteration of food products ; (4) encouragement of co-operative 
credit banks for agricultural districts and the development of small 
holdings ; (5) equitable division of all local rates between the owner 
and the occupier. 
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Mr. Channing's review received less attention at the time of its 
publication than its contents merited. As an earnest, laborious study 
of the English agricultural question in its most recent phases, this 
report, despite its prosy length and its manifest bias, is entitled to 
the independent publication which it has here received. 

Johns Hopkins University. J* "• Hollander. 

An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects: 

Ancient Times. By W. Cunningham, D.D. Cambridge, University 

Press, 1898. — vii, 220 pp. 

Dr. Cunningham's essay is somewhat disappointing — perhaps 
because its title is so attractive and its preface so promising. It is 
true, as the author says, that there is little direct information bearing 
upon the social and economic life of the ancients ; but this only renders 
it the more important for the economic historian to interpret properly 
what little there is. A running narrative of economic facts, classified 
under political countries, affords at best but a disjointed account of 
the progress of Western civilization. 

Dr. Cunningham says that the sources of Western civilization are 
to be found in Egypt and Phoenicia. Yet Egypt, he declares, had 
"but little intercourse with her neighbors " ; and the Phoenicians, he 
tells us, traced their traditions to the older " fishing industries and 
maritime trade" of the Persian Gulf. Thus, of the two sources 
taken, one had no outlet and the other was not original ; and it is 
difficult to see, therefore, how the economic civilization of the ancients 
could have proceeded primarily from either. For the beginnings of 
industry and commerce we should rather look to Babylon, and fol- 
low the economic activities of the ancient Semites, as set forth by 
the late Dr. von Ihering in his suggestive essay on the Vorgeschkhte 
der Indoeuropaer — to which, by the way, Dr. Cunningham makes no 
reference, either in its original or its translated form. 

The author's account of the economic evolution of the Greeks is 
much more to the point; and particularly to be commended is his 
description of the development of Grecian city life. The effects of 
expansion toward the East under Alexander, introducing into the 
Western world the treasure and precious metals of Asia, are also well 
set forth, and lead up logically to the description, in the next chap- 
ter, of the inevitable struggle for supremacy in the West — the contest 
between Romans and Carthaginians, to decide whether the Aryan 
champions of the West or the Semitic representatives of the East 
were to rule the Mediterranean. 



